SATURDAY, 


APRIL 14, 1928 


From the portrait by George Richmond, drawn in 1852. 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


Died November 30, 1906 


Born April 13, 1828. 
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For More Women in Reichstag 


HE German National Council of 

Women is carrying on a campaign for 
more women in the Reichstag and in the 
Diets of the Federated States. 


A New Woman M. P. 
RS. RUNCIMAN was elected to the 
British Parliament in the St. Ives 
by-election. She will be a candidate for 


re-election from St. Ives at the next gen- 


eral election, it is understood. Her elec- 
tion brings the number of women in the 
House of Commons to eight. 


Votes for Women Question in Quebec 


7 HE Legislative Assembly of Quebec 
Province has refused to grant women — 


the right to vote in provincial elections, 
defeating a private member’s bill to en- 
franchise them by 39 votes to 11. This 
bill would also have given women the 
right to nit in the Legislature. 


Man's cand Woman's 
N La Francaise of February 18 there 
_ appears a series of resolutions recently 
passed by the League for the — of 
‘Man, which run as follows: 
(1)) The Disabilities of Women— 


Considering that the inanity of any 
arguments against equal political rights — 
for women has long been exposed by — 


countries ; 


Considering that the arguments as to 


inopportuneness put forward by oppo- 
nents are groundless; 
Considering, also, that it is iniquitous 


to withhold from half the nation the 
choice of the representatives for the 


whole nation; 


Considering that universal suffrage im- . 
plies the right to vote for all, irrespective : 


of, sex or social standing ; 
Be it resolved that— 

Parliament must give up its policy of 
delay, which is contrary to all justice, 
and must give to the women of France, 
no less worthy than the women of other 
nations, the same rights and privileges 
as men. 

(2) Civil Rights of the Married Woman— 

Considering that the civil disability of 
the married woman, whether mother or 
not, is contrary to the ideas and stand- 
ards of modern life; 

That it is derogatory to the dignity of 
a human being; 

That it frequently operates to the in- 
jury of family life; 

Be it resolved that— 

Without delay, the civic disability of 
the married woman must be eliminated 
from the French law. 


Feminist Notes 


For Economic Opportunities for Women 


HE annual report for the year 1926- 

1927 of the London and National So- 
ciety for Women’s Service (England) has 
reached Equat Ricuts. The Women’s 
Service Bureau, operated by the society 
and supported by distinguished Feminists 
of both sexes in England, is open free of 
charge to all women who are seeking help, 
advice, and information upon any subject 
connected with employment, prospects, 
training, wages, conditions, and all other 
matters of importance to women workers. 


The society was founded two genera- 


tions ago as the London Society for 
Woman Suffrage to work for equality be- 
tween men and women in -the political 
field, and later extended its purposes to 
include equal economic opportunity, 
which is its chief aim now, as indicated 


in its change of name. While it works for © 


the principle of equality in every field, it 
has come to be accepted as specializing in 


the sphere of professional and business 


women. 
The Society’s Junior Council Group was 


organized a year and a half ago for the 


special benefit of the younger women in 


the professions and in business, or in | 


training for professional or business work. 
This council is now compiling a register 


of women employed in certain occupa- 


tions in London. 
The Women’s Service Bureau has been 


in the last year particularly watching 


posts advertised as open in the Govern- 
ment service, to see that women are eligi- 
ble, and to help women obtain the posi- 
tions if they are eligible. 

The society has also undertaken in the 
last year a study of the effects of re- 


_ strictive legislation and of trade union 
restrictions on women’s work, the report 
of which is not yet available. 


English Women Win First Round 

HE first round of the present battle 

in Parliament to enfranchise women 
on the same basis as men was won by the 
women. Only ten members of the House 
of Commons voted for General Sir George 
Cockerill’s proposal to kill the bill on the 
second reading. 

In the debate Premier Baldwin asked 
Commons to fall in line with Australia, 
Canada and the United States, “to men- 
tion only the English-speaking countries 
in which men and women are enfranchised 
on equal terms.” Once the bill was 
enacted, he said, it would mark the final 
stage in the union of men and women 
working for the regeneration of their 
country and the world. 


Equal Rights 


Admission to French Foreign Service 
ANE MISME, writing in the Bulletin 

J of the International Council of Women, 

says that the admission of women to the 


examinations for posts in the diplomatic 


department of the French Ministry for 


Foreign Affairs does not mean that 


French women may enter the diplomatic 
service abroad. It simply means that 
“another Ministry had opened its doors 
to women, while still keeping them to the 
ranks of secondary importance in the 
service,” she explains. They are to be 
employed only in the central administra- 
tion or similar services. 


Sisters, Attorneys-at-Law 
UCILLE M. JESSURUN, 23, and S. 
Vivienne Jessurun, 21, have opened 
offices together in Newark, New Jersey, as 


attorneys. The elder Miss Jessurun is at 


the same time coaching her young hus- 
band, L. Edward Delaney, for his bar 
examinations. One is a graduate of New 
York University and the other of the New 
Jersey Law School. 


Victory for the Married Teacher 


HE Manchester (England) City Coun- 
cil, by a majority of twelve, referred 


| back to the Education Committee the 


paragraph of its report requiring the 
resignation of women teachers upon mar- 
riage. The council held that any woman 
who has given satisfactory service and 
wishes to continue teaching after her mar- 
riage should be allowed to do so. 


~ Woman Loses in Victory 


LORA B. ROBBINS, 22, the first 
woman ever elected to an Onset Vil- 


lage, Massachusetts, office, won and then 


lost in the recount of the votes case for 
clerk and treasurer of the Fire and Water 
District. 

Though the official recount showed she 
had defeated Leroy Seaver, present occu- 
pant of the office, 112 to 111, the Water 
Board stripped her of half of her duties 
and two-thirds of her salary by appoint- 
ing her opponent clerk of the Water 
Board at a salary of $1,000 a year. At 
the same time the Water Board refused 
to give Mrs. Robbins access to its records. 

Mrs. Robbins’ supporters assert that 
the appointment of Mr. Seaver was illegal 
and plan to ask Attorney General Read- 
ing for a ruling. She will assume the 
office of clerk and treasurer of the Fire 
District at an annual salary of $500. The 
combined office paid a $1,500 salary. 
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An Appreciation of the Aidiievernent of the National Woman's 
Party at the Pan-American Conference 


EMINISTS throughout the world 

will rejoice at the notable victory 

won by the National Woman’s Party 
at the Pan-American Conference. For the 
first time in history women have come be- 
fore an international body to plead for 
treaty action on their rights. Miss Doris 
Stevens and her colleagues of the National 
Woman’s Party obtained a distinct tri- 
umph in securing a public hearing for 
themselves before a plenary session of 
the conference in spite of the strong oppo- 
-gition to having an outside delegation 
before a full conference, which some 
feared would create an awkward pre- 
cedent. 

This initial victory is, however, eclipsed 
by the amazing result. They actually ob- 
tained by a unanimous vote of the con- 
ference that a committee of twenty-one 
women be authorized to study the laws 
affecting women and the legal position of 
women in the various countries and to 
make a report with recommendations to 
the next Pan-American Conference. 

It is true that a resolution proposing 
equal civil and political rights for women 
had already been introduced by Soto Hall, 
a delegate from Guatemala, at the con- 


By Madame Jacques Balsan, 
Formerly Consuelo Vanderbilt 


ference held in Chile in 1923 and had also 


been referred to a committee for recom- 
mendations. That committee simply de- 
leted the word political from the resolu- 
tion—a measure which must have greatly 


curtailed rather than faciliated these con- 


siderations in the intervening five years. 
We can confidently assert that the next 
Pan-American Conference will not be 
faced with so easy a solution—for the 
committee now appointed consists of 
twenty-one women. 

During the next five years siaterial for 


a formidable case will be carefully and 
diligently recorded. There is little doubt 


that the delegates will find small comfort 


in their entrenched positions behind the 


archaic laws still governing the status of 
women in most of the Latin countries. 
No man’s land will once more become the 
scene of gallant charge and desperate en- 
deavor. 
counter may be short and the victory last- 
ing—a charter of Equal Rights for human 
beings whether male or female. The next 
five years are important ones in the wom- 


We can only pray that the en- 


an’s movement. If international action 
can be secured by women not only in the 
Western but also in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere, there is no doubt that the wrongs 
and injustices to which women are still 
subjected legally and industrially will be 
swept away. What is needed is concerted 
action in all the civilized States. 

As in the Americas the enfranchised 
women of the United States are helping 
their Latin sisters to obtain similar po- 
litical rights, so in Europe women who 
have become citizens can assist those who 
are still seeking to convince their govern- 
ments that to allow them to vote will not 
necessarily entail disastrous results. It 
is to foster and unite these various activi- 
ties that the International Advisory Coun- 
cil of the National Woman’s Party was 
formed. Composed of prominent women 
from twenty-two countries, all leaders of 
important Feminist movements, it can in- 
fluence thought and initiate action simul- 
taneously amongst the women of Europe. 
A new solidarity is gradually binding 
women of every race in a movement 
to secure for themselves the Liberty, 


Equality, Fraternity so D sang monopolized 
by men. 


ing group of offices on Fleet Street, 

the destinies of twenty-four com- 
panies, with a reputed aggregate capi- 
tal of $100,000,000, are controlled by a 
woman. 

This room is the office and headquarters 
of Viscountess Rhondda, peeress in her 
own right, chairman or director of twenty- 
four companies and indirectly interested 
in many others. Not yet 45 years old, 
Lady Rhondda is England’s foremost 
woman and a dominant factor in virtually 
every line of the financial, commercial, 
and industrial worlds. 

Despite the fact that the office is un- 
imposing, its efficiency — entirely in- 
trusted to women—is impressive. An ap- 
pointment with Lady Rhondda for an 
interview was kept to the very minute. 

Not once during the interview did her 
quiet smile disappear and the dominance 
of her personality, which is felt even in 
a brief conversation, easily shows why 
Lady Rhondda is England’s most noted 
woman executive. 

“The changes during forty years as far 
as women are concerned have been almost 
unbelievable,” Lady Rhondda said. “Four 
decades ago a woman worker was an 
exception. In the great banking and com- 
mercial institutions in London’s financial 
district at that period almost the sole 


} ROM the back room of an unimpos- 


The following article is reprinted from 
the Baltimore Evening Sun of April 4. 
Lady Rhondda is a member of the 
International Advisory Council of the 


National Woman's Party. 


women workers were charwomen, who 
cleaned the offices after everyone had gone 
home. | 
“Today there is scarcely a shorthand- 
typist’s position in the city which is not 
occupied by a well-trained woman. In 


fact, practically all of the positions in the 


lower ranks are now occupied by women. 

“Forty years ago—that is, in 1888—a 
woman for the first time in the business 
history of England was appointed a direc- 
tor of a company. Now there are over 
two hundred women in such positions, 
while there are many women to be found 
in positions of authority and executive 
power. 

“Women in Wngland are playing a 
more and more important part in ad- 
vertising, while in journalism women’s 
progress has been just as startling as in 
ordinary commerce. 

“A particularly striking journalistic 
revolution came eight years ago in 1920, 


when the weekly review, Time and Tide, 


a journal of the same kind as the Spec- 
tator or the Nation, came into being. This 
magazine was founded by women and its 


highly successful development, both from 
an editorial and business viewpoint, has 
been entirely in the hands of women. 
“So far as politics are concerned, forty 
years ago it seemed scarcely possible that 
women would ever vote in this country. 
Now we are within measurable distance 
of securing equal franchise. There are 


- seven women who are members of Parlia- 


ment. There is a woman who is a Minister 
of the Crown — the Duchess of Atholl, 
who is Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Education. 

“The future of women in this country 


as in all others, whether in politics, busi- 


ness or commerce, will depend upon the 
breaking down of the barriers of preju- 
dice, for the worth of the individual must 
be looked to regardless of sex.” 

The correspondent attempted to draw 
out Lady Rhondda on the question of the 


future of women in politics with a ques- 


tion of how soon she thought England 
would have a woman Prime Minister. 
Lady Rhondda merely smilingly replied, 
“Now, that’s a stupid question.” 

She refused to express herself on the 
question of the modern girl beyond re- 
sponding to a question of whether she 
considered the modern girl any worse 
than her grandmother with “People have 
been talking such nonsense since the days 
of Eve.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by SunaTorn BD. Curris. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


Equal Rights 


Josephine Butler, Feminist 


66 HERE is no evil in the world so great that God cannot raise — 

AS up to meet it a corresponding beauty and glory which will blaze 

it out of countenance.” 

During the month of April in almost every civilized country on the globe 
the centenary of the woman who wrote these words will be celebrated. The 
“beauty and glory” of the life of Josephine Butler will be eulogized and in 
many tongues the story will be told of how her intrepid spirit “blazed out of 
countenance” the darkest evil of her time. | 

It may safely be anticipated that this world-wide celebration will result 
in augmented interest in the suppression of legalized vice and in the eradica- 
tion of the white-slave traffic. But our hope goes further. Josephine Butler 
was first and foremost a Feminist, a true equalitarian, who believed in treat- 
ing the social evil basically and not symptomatically. 

“You ask what I think is the most important thing to place before the 
electors,” she said, at a crucial point in the campaign. “I think the most 
important thing is the principle of equality, equality, equality. ‘A false bal- 
ance is an abomination unto the Lord, but a just weight is His delight.’ ” 

Out of her great wisdom Mrs. Butler realized that the true source of the 
social evil was the inequality of rights of the two sexes. 

“T have ever maintained,” she wrote, “that the principles which underlie 
all just law—respect for the human person, for the personal rights of all, for 
the claim to liberty of all who are not legally judged and condemned as crim- 
inals, for the equality of all, rich and poor, man and woman, before the law— 
are principles which have a divine origin. They are based on the teaching 
of Christ. I would not have you to suppose that I feel much confidence 
in what legislation can do in directly promoting morality. Its power is limited. 
It is absolutely necessary to get rid of all unjust, partial, oppressive, and 
impure laws, for though laws may have little power to make men good, they 
have very great power to confuse the conscience and to increase wickedness.” 


T a time when practically all measures designed to curb public immorality 

were directed solely against the woman prostitute, Mrs. Butler said: 

“. . . When we put forth our plea that the State should keep its hands 
off this matter entirely, we immediately hear the cry, ‘But surely you will 
punish solicitation.’ On this head I will briefly record my own conviction, 
opposed as I know it will be to that entertained by many religious men at this 
moment. All the proposals for dealing with solicitation, and other repressive 
measures applied to women alone, while they have an appearance of virtue 
about them, have this evil in them, that they tend to foster in the minds of 
men the unequal standard which is at the bottom of the whole mischief.” 

Throughout all her writings and speeches Mrs. Butler stresses over and 
over again the importance of Equal Rights for men and women in every 
aspect of life. It is for this reason that we believe that the true purpose of the 
centenary will only be fulfilled through adequate emphasis on her work as a 
Feminist. Her approach to the Equal Rights movement was direct and prac- 
tical; she desired the strengthening of the hands of women because she felt 
that “only the hands that believe can do.” But while her immediate interest 
lay in the abolition movement, she did not at any time forget that over and 
beyond any movement for reform lie certain general principles of human 
conduct. 

“An ardent love of justice in any soul of man seems to me a divinely 
inspired thing,” she wrote; and again, “Freedom is the gift of God.” 

Describing the evil against which she strove, she said: 

“Injustice is immoral, oppression is immoral, the sacrifice of the interests 
of the weaker to the stronger is immoral, and all these immoralities are 
embodied in all systems of legalized prostitution, in whatever part of the 
world or under whatever title they exist.” 


N Josephine Butler’s life and work inspiration can be found alike for the 
. idealist and for the practical reformer. Her belief in the ultimate goodness 
of the universe was profound and secure, and she regarded herself and her 
fellow human beings literally as the agents of Deity. In face of the most 
unspeakable depravity her faith never wavered, and difficulty and transient 
defeat but heightened her courage. 
It should add to the self-respect of all mankind that Josephine Butler was) 
a member of the human family, for by her works she has shown what a human 
being can accomplish, Women may well “hold their heads a little higher,” 
that this valiant spirit was clothed in the body of a woman. 
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OR the first time in the history of the 
world, an international group com- 


posed of representatives of govern- - 


ments has empowered women to sit as a 
permanent committee to study the status 
of women and to recommend measures to 
make men and women equal before the 
law. 

Doris Stevens, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Action of the 
National Woman’s Party, is chairman of 
that committee, which will report to the 
next Pan-American Conference, five years 
hence. 

The Governing Board of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union on April 4 appointed by lot 
the following countries which shall ap- 
point representatives on the preliminary 
women’s committee: Argentina, Colom- 
bia, Haiti, Panama, Salvador, United 
States, Venezuela. These seven, it is 
understood, will participate in the ap- 


-pointment of the women representatives 


of the other fourteen republics of the 


_ Western Hemisphere. The Pan-American 
Governing Board appointed Miss Stevens 


chairman of the Pan-American Women’s 
Committee. | 

Jane Norman Smith, chairman of the 
National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, and Miss Stevens, supported 
in their demand by the women of Cuba, 
asked and received from the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference meeting in Havana 
in February a resolution providing such 
a committee. | 

The resolution adopted by the confer- 


ence was as follows: 


- That an International Commission 
of women be organized to prepare 


Josephine 


13 there was born in Northumber- 

land in the Grey family a girl who 
was christened Josephine, and who was 
destined, as E. M. Turner says of her, to 
become one of “that strange rare fellow- 
ship of ‘God-intoxicated souls’ whose 
lives are a flame to destroy or a living 
force to create.” 

Today the world is celebrating the cen- 
tenary of her birth. If Josephine Butler 
(as she became in 1852 by an unusually 
happy and beautiful marriage) were liv- 
ing, she would doubtless rejoice most in 
the announcement that the Inter-Allied 
Commission of the Rhineland has resolved 
to shut the brothels in the occupied terri- 
tories. For that is evidence that her 
“flame to destroy” and her “living force 

> create” still are vital and effective in 
the world. 

It was Josephine Butler who, almost 
single-handed but with the heartening co- 


NE HUNDRED years ago on April 


Committee 


juridical information for a proper 
consideration at the Seventh Confer- 
ence of the civil and political equality 
of women; this commission to be 
composed of seven women designated 
by the Pan-American Union from dif- 
ferent countries of America and even- 
tually to consist of representatives 
from all the republics. 


It was upon this resolution that the 
Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union took action. Upon hearing of the 
action of the board, Miss Stevens said: 

“When we asked the Pan-American Con- 
ference in Havana for this Woman’s Com- 
mittee, it was the first time that sucha 
request had been made to the conference. 
That they granted it the first time it was 


presented is to their immortal honor. 


“The creation of this committee of 
Women means that in this hemisphere no 
longer will international law be written 
by men only, passed upon by men only, 
and enforced by men only. Henceforth, 
American women will participate with 
men in the writing of codes, treaties, or 
conventions affecting the status of women. 


“The work done by this committee of 
women will have all the prestige of the 
Inter-American Union Republics behind 
it. This is a great asset to the Feminist 
movement which should now go forward 
with new vitality, new energy, and greater 
power in the Americas, and so in the 
world.” | 

Alice Paul, advisory chairman of the 


operation and encouragement of her hus- 
band and the most distinguished men and 
women of her time, set out to destroy the 
injustice of the double moral standard 
and the menace to health and morals 
which State-regulated vice constituted in 
her day, and still constitute in some 
places. 

It was she who stirred England to 
action, and who succeeded, after a cam- 
paign in which vituperation and violence 
were directed against her and her fol- 


lowers, in having England repeal the Con- 


tagious Diseases Acts of 1864, 1866, and 
1869. 


HE saw with a clarity that could not 
be confused and an indignation that 
could not be withstood the injustice of 
the double moral standard and, not only 
the futility of trying to prevent venereal 


diseases by regulation of prostitution, but 


the actual increase in such diseases occa- 
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Doris Stevens Heads Pan-American Women’s 


National Woman’s Party, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Woman’s Party rejoices in the 
splendid action of the Pan-American 
Union in creating an Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Women to study the legal posi- 
tion of women on the two American conti- 
nents and to advise upon ways to improve 
the laws governing the position of women. 


“This is the first time in history that 
an official international body representing 
a group of nations, has called upon women 
to co-operate with them in plans for rais- 
ing the status of women. The action taken - 
today by the Pan-American Union is his- 
toric. It will contribute toward progress 
in the status of women on our two conti- 
nents, and it will increase inter-American 
friendship by binding more closely to- 
gether the women of the two continents.” 


Miss Paul drafted the Equal Rights 
Treaty which was presented by Miss 
Stevens to the Pan-American Conference 
in Havana. 


There was before the Pan-American 
Conference a report, drafted by men, 
which would have kept women in a posi- 
tion of inequality in the Americas, had 
it been approved by all the countries. 
There was also before the Pan-American 
Conference, because the National Wom- 
an’s Party took it there and obtained a 
hearing for it, a proposal for Equal Rights 
between men and women and a proposal 
for a committee of women to study their 
own status, and to provide information 
“for a proper study of the civil and politi- 
cal equality of women.” We have seen 
which the Pan-American Conference chose. 


1928 


-sioned by the false security which such 


regulation held out to men and the con- 
sequent encouragement to promiscuity. 


HILE she was sure of the fact which 
scientists are still substantiating— 
the danger rather than the protection 
caused by such regulation—it was the in- 
justice and cruelty to women which 
roused Josephine Butler’s “flame to de- 
stroy.” She knew that the evil she fought 
would never be wholly eliminated, no mat- 
ter how many licensed houses were closed, 
until men and women were in everything 
equal. | 
She succeeded in having the Contagious 
Diseases Acts repealed in 1886, after a 
20-year campaign. She went from there 
on to the work of abolishing State- regu- 
lated vice throughout the British Empire, 
directing her first efforts toward India, 
where Army officers in those days de- 
manded that women be provided for the 
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soldiers as they would order tents or 
food. 


EFORE she died in 1906, she had 

seen the repeal of the laws which 
first aroused her protest, the improvement 
of conditions in India, the closing of 
licensed houses of prostitution in Colmar, 
Alsace—the first European city to abolish 
prostitution—in Norway, in Denmark. 
Since her death the organizations which 
she founded, united in the International 
Abolitionist Federation, have continued 
her work, and the following chronology 
of events, arranged by Millicent G. Faw- 
cett, B. G. E., and E. M. Turner, in their 
“Josephine Butler,” (published by the 
Association for Moral and Social Hy- 


giene, London), show how her work has 


gone on: 


1911—Regulation abolished in Bulgaria. 
Licensed houses closed in Holland 
and Serbia. 

1918—Appointment of British Royal Com- 
mission on Venereal Diseases in 
England. The Regulationist “Police 
des Moeurs” abolished in Holland. 

1916—Royal Commission Report on Ve- 
nereal Diseases completely endorses 
Abolitionist principles. 

1918—Regulation abolished in Sweden. 
The “tolerated houses” closed in 
Indian Cantonments by order of 
Commander-in-Chief. 

1921—Tolerated houses and segregated 
areas closed in Burma. Licensed 
houses closed in Vienna. 

1922—Regulation abolished in Gibraltar, 
Poland, and the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public. 

1923—The Association for Moral and 
Social Hygiene (British branch of 
the International Abolitionist Fed- 
eration) publish draft bill to repeal 
the solicitation laws in England. 


1925—First report of the Colonial Office 


Advisory Committee on Social Hy- 
giene. 

The International Abolitionist 
Federation celebrates its jubilee 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Geneva closes all licensed houses 
and thus completes abolition 
throughout Switzerland. 

The bill to repeal the solicitation 
laws introduced into the House of 


Commons by Lady Astor, M.P., and 


in the House of Lords by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh (1926). 

1927—Licensed houses closed in Stras- 
bourg, Hamburg, Liepzig, and 
Gratz. 

The report of the Experts’ Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations 
on the Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren completely justifies Mrs. But- 
ler’s comdemnation of licensed 
houses and the regulation system. 

Regulation abolished in Germany. 

Licensed houses closed in Mul- 
house, Alsace. 


The Government sets up a com- 
mittee to inquire into the operation 
of the solicitation laws in Great 
Britain. 


Those who are working in England to- 
day for the repeal of the solicitation laws, 
which are so unjust to women, especially 
the weakest class, and which place such 
excessive power in the hands of the police, 


' may take heart in the fact that the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into — 


the operation of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts was the first step taken by the Gov- 
ernment toward the final repeal of those 
laws. 


RS. Butler, in a day when women 
could not vote, used political power 
in an astoundingly effective way. As soon 
as the laws were passed, she went out to 
defeat every candidate for the House of 
Commons who favored them, and she and 
her organization set out to see that a 
candidate favoring their repeal was put 
up at every election. It was her militant 
yet always prayerful political effective- 
ness which made the Government recog- 
nize the strength of the demand for the 
repeal of these unjust laws. 
Of the effect of that repeal, Mrs. Faw- 
cett and Miss Turner say: 


“Not only did it erase from the con- 
stitution a cruel and worthless Act of 
Parliament, but the long years of 
propaganda had been invaluable, not 
only on the question of the repeal of 
the acts, but in shedding light on the 
wider aspect of women’s place as re- 
sponsible citizens of the body politic.” 


But she did not rest on her victory. The 
remainder of the world was left, and she 
went more strenuously into the inter- 
national action which she had already 
begun, as well as into the work in the 
British Empire. In 1927 the League of 
Nations Committee on the Traffic in Wom- 
eu. and Children reported that where there 
are no licensed houses, there is no such 
traffic. Josephine Butler had said of such 
traffic in 1880, “When the daylight is 
fully come, the conscience of Europe will 
be aroused and this masterpiece of hell 
will be shattered forever.” This report, 
forty-seven years after she made her 
prophecy, and the suppressed portion of 
it just recently revealed, has, indeed 
“aroused the conscience of Europe” and 
the world. 


ECLARING that “no other woman in 
history has had such far-reaching in- 
fluence, or effected so widespread a change 
in public opinion,” Mrs. Fawcett and Miss 


- Turner summarize and call to action in 


the following words: 
“Thus during the fifty-eight years 
that have passed since Josephine But- 
ler made her first great public protest, 


Equal Rights 


the system of regulation, attacked on — 
every side by herself and her follow- 
ers, has crumbled in country after 
country, disowned and discredited 
even by those who saw in it, at first, 
the only bulwark against disease and 
disorder. May then those who have 
carried on the work that Josephine 
Butler only laid down with her life 
in 1906 feel assured that victory was 
finally won in 1927? By no means— 
regulation of prostitution in its old 
vile form is discredited and dying, 
but the spirit which gave it form is 
by no means dead. There is always 
the danger that the old system, may 
be replaced by another, which will be 
regulationist in spirit if not in name.” 


They then point out that in 1898 Jose- 
phine Butler thus defined the “false prin- 
ciples which are at the root of all regu- 
lation”—“the inequality of the sexes, the 
negation of personal rights, and tyrannous 
and almost irresponsible powers placed in 


. the hands of the executive.” 


! 
S examples of such principles still ex- 


isting, they mention the fact that in 
many States of the United States, a man 
cannot be proceeded against for prosti- 
tution, that also in the United States, 
“very severe laws for the suppression of 


prostitution are drafted to apply equally 


to both sexes, (but) in administration 
they apply to women only; and, generally 
speaking, to the poorer and weaker sec- 
tion of women only”; that many of the 
health measures taken in the United 


- States require compulsory treatment of 


women for venereal diseases, but no com- 
pulsory treatment of men—all “based on 
inequality and the acceptance of the 
double moral standard.” 


The Association for Social and Moral 
Hygiene in England is a Feminist organi- 
zation which works for equality in other 
fields as well as for the abolition of in- 
equality in public morality laws. The 
National Woman’s Party in the United 
States has the following demands in its 
Declaration of Principles: 


“That a double moral standard 
shall no longer exist, but one code 
shall obtain for both men and women. 

“That exploitation of the sex of 
women shall no longer exist, but 
women shall have the same right to 
the control of their persons as have 
men. 

“That women shall no longer be dis- 
criminated against in treatment of 
sex diseases and in punishment of 
sex offenses, but men and women shall 
be treated in the same way for sex 
diseases and sex offenses.” — 


HROUGHOUT the world lives the 
spirit of that girl baby born in North- 
umberland one hundred years ago. 
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14, 1928 


Mark 15: 40. There were also women 
looking on afar off. 


HE above text is here presented as 
a’ evidence of the religious training of 

our so-called “practical politicians.” 
Though women were admitted to suffrage 
by the Nineteenth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution, ratified Au- 
gust 27, 1920, or nearly eight years ago, 
the part taken by women in practical 
politics and government up to date has 
advanced only a short step beyond the 
point described by St. Mark, 1900 years 
ago: “There were also women looking on 
afar off.” 


The average convention manager would 
perhaps agree with 1 Corinthians 14: 34. 
“Let your women keep silence in the 
churches.” 


In the Republican National Convention 
at Cleveland, 1924, the delegates cast 1,109 
votes, of which women delegates cast 111 
votes. Women delegates took the small 
end of the voting ratio—10 to 1. 


The Democratic Convention at New 
York proposed to revolutionize this con- 
dition. So in the case of about twenty 
States, the four delegates-at-large were 
multiplied to eight delegates per State, 
each delegate casting one-half a vote. By 
this. method a large number of women 


were added to the nominal delegations. 


But actual votes cast by women voters 
were 11914, or only eight and one-half 
votes more than were cast by women in 
the Republican Convention. _ 


In the make-up of the convention com- 
mittees—each committee having one mem- 
ber from each of the forty-eight States 
and six additional for the territories, or 
54 members in all—it is notable that not 
a woman was named on the platform and 
resolutions committee of either the Repub- 
lican or Democratic convention. The 
fifty-four Republican platform - makers 
were all men. The fifty-four makers of 
the Democratic platform were all men. 
It seemed to: be understood among the 
leaders of both parties, that women voters 
have no ideas on public issues, and are not 
qualified for a voice in the educational 
campaign. The astute managers and plat- 
form-makers of the two major national 
parties appeared to be agreed on just one 
point, covered by I Corinthians 14: 34. 
“Let your women keep silence.” 


Progress, however, was made by the 
women in securing recognition on some 
of the less important committees. 

In the Republican Convention Elizabeth 
P. Martin of Pennsylvania was made 
chairman of the Committee on Permanent 
Organization. There were forty-three men 
and eleven women on the committee, and 
they brought in a report placing men in 
all the controlling positions for running 
the convention, while gallantly giving the 


By Simon Michelet 


President of the National Get-Out-the- 
Vote Chub 


ladies ten of the fifty-four honorary vice- 
presidents. 

The Republican Committee on Creden- 
tials had one woman and fifty-three men. 
The committee on rules and organization 
had nine women and forty-four men. But 
the ten honorary vice-presidents received 


the honor of having their names read and 


printed in the proceedings. 

The Democratic National Convention, 
1924, broke the ice of political precedent 
by electing a woman, Mrs. LeRoy Springs 
of South Carolina, chairman of the im- 
portant Committee on Credentials, and 
Darden Moose of Arkansas, secretary. The 
committee on permanent organization had 
four women, but the committees on rules 
and on platform had no woman. Mrs. 
Frank Reeves of Washington presented 
the resolution on the death of President 
Wilson. Elizabeth Marbury of New York 
was temporary reading secretary. 

The Bureau of the Census, as of Jan- 

uary 1, 1922, officially reported American 
citizens, native and naturalized, 21 years 
of age and over: male citizens, 27,061,880 ; 
female citizens, 26,759,952. 
‘ This constitutes the American electorate 
upon whose vote rests the political desti- 
nies of the Republic. In fact, only about 
53 per cent. of the total 53,821,832, or 29,- 
091,417 voters went to the polls in Novem; 
ber, 1924, and voted for President. Pos- 
sibly if the management of the national 
parties had paid more attention to recog- 
nition of the 26,759,952 women voters, a 
larger vote would have been polled. 


HERE is little doubt that present reg- 

istration laws make it more difficult 
for women voters, than for men, to regis- 
ter as qualified electors. Marriage, child- 
birth, and domestic duties make it more 
difficult for women to comply with the 
restrictive provisions of the registration 
laws. Those States that have property- 
owning and tax-paying requirements as a 
basis for registration make it difficult for 
women to qualify. 

Particularly were these cbatacles re- 
strictive to women voting in 1920. The 
Suffrage Amendment became effective Au- 
gust 27, only about seventy days before 
the November election. Millions of women 
voters, therefore, were barred from voting 
in 1920, because of inability to comply 
with the State registration laws. Not- 
withstanding this drawback, and the short 
notice given them to qualify, there was 
an increase of 50 per cent. in the 1920 
vote over the largest previous vote, that 
of 1916. Women have added fully 10,- 
000,000 to the army of regular and depend- 
able voters, and it behooves the so-called 
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Delegates at National Conventions 


“practical politician” to wake up to that 
fact. 

_ A rough estimate of the total registered 
electorate of the United States, based on 
such data of registry as at present is 
available, would approximate — 60 per 
cent. male voters, 40 per cent. women. In 
some of the Western States, where suf- 
frage for women was in practice long be- 
fore the Nineteenth Amendment, there is 
little difference in number between women 
and men voters. In some of the Eastern 
and Southern States—the old original 
thirteen States where registration laws 
are highly restrictive — the proportion 
against the women is still two or three 
to one. 


HE following computation of women 

and men delegates at the last national 
conventions, 1924, is presented by States 
for the benefit of the women voters of the 
United States, as an incentive to greater 
efforts in the presidential primaries and 
conventions of 1928. If American women 
were in earnest when they demanded the 
ballot, granted to them in 1920 after a 
generation of popular agitation, they 
should be in earnest in the performance 
of their political duties under the Nine- 
teenth Amendment. 

All political campaigns begin in the 
primaries and conventions. The presi- 
dential campaign of 1928 is now about to 
begin in primaries and conventions, the 
dates of which, with few exceptions, are 
now published. If women voters are as 
negligent of primary and convention 
duties in 1928, as they seem to have been 
in 1924, the following record of represen- 
tation in the national conventions of 1924 
may be repeated in 1928. 

In reading the following list of dele- 
gates and alternates by States, it is not 
sufficient to note simply the number of 
delegates. The more important item is 
the voting power of the delegate. For ex- 
ample, if twelve women delegates, as in 
the Democratic delegation from Texas, are 
delegates-at-large, and each receives one- 
sixth of a vote, the women of Texas re- 
ceive just two votes as delegates-at-large. 

Summarized: The following tables show 
that at the Republican National Conven- 
tion, women had 120 delegates who cast 
111 of the 1,109 convention votes; that, 
at the Democratic Convention, women had 
200 delegates who cast 11914 of the 1,098 
convention votes. As alternates, the wom- 
en were somewhat more liberally treated, 
but only delegates votes count in nomi- 
nating a President. 

The following record for 1924 indicates 
that women delegates had about a 10 per 
cent. voice in naming the candidates for — 
President and Vice-President, adopting | 
the platforms of principles, and organ- 
izing the campaign. Are the 26,759,952 
potential women voters of the United 
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States going to begin the 1928 campaign 

on the 10 per cent. convention basis here 

detailed by States for 1924? 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


CLEVELAND, 1924. 
Delegates. Alternates 


State 
Alabama lar e eeee 
District 10 eece 10 eece 
Alaska large 2 eeee 2 
Arkansas ....... large 
California arge 
District 21 1 
Colorado < ceghenaciaul large 6 1 4 3 
District 8 eeee 
Connecticut .......At large 3 4 
: District eee 9 1 
Delaware ssthieniene large 7 2 5 4 
Florida large 3 1 
T a ar sees 
Hawaii ..............At large 
Idaho large 7 7 
arge 
a ar e vo eece 
Kansas arge 
Louisiana ........At large 
District 9 9 eeee 
Maine large 6 1 6 1 
land (1% vote) 13 "2 
Ma an arge vo e eeee 
District 1 11 1 
Massachusetts ...At large 2 4 8 
Michigan large 
District “a 
Minnesota 4........At large 4 83 
District ee 6 14 
MiSSOUTI arge 
M ntana ar e 
Tas ar e 
ew Ham arge 
ew erse arge 
New York...........At large 4 38 


North Carolina.. ae large 

North Dakota.....At large 9 4 

Oklahoma , At large (7-9 vote) B 

District 

District 

Philippines ........At large .... 

Porto Rico........... At large eee es 

Rhode Island......At large 3 4 

Distriot 

South Carolina...At large 

District 7 esee 7 eeee 

South Dakota.....At large 

Tennessee ,,....... At 17 vote) 12 5 

District (% vote) 19 1 14 6 

District 

Utah visetebisssdouiadaieee large 7 6 1 6 1 

Vermont eve évtcaena a arg 2 1 1 2 9 4 

Washington, .......At large 

District 

West Virginia.....At large 7 

Wisconsin , At large 

District 20 6 62 

Totals 1035 120¢ 803 279 
$111 actual votes. 


vote. 


Democratic NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
NEw 1924. 


Delegates. Alternates | 


Alabama. large (4% vote 2 
ATiZONA large (% vote 4 
Arkansas ........0.0.<At large (4% vote 4 4 4 4 
California .....«....All at large .......... 
Colorado large (% vote) 
District 4 4 
Connecticut. .......At large (% vote) wee 5 5 
: District 10 sees 10 eece 
Delaware at large ..........° 6 4 
Florida large 4 + eoee 
District 6 
GeOPrgia large (% vote) 
District (% 35 13 
District (% vote) 
TILINOIS large (4% vote) 8 
District 49 1 47 8 
Indiana vesamenmeAt — (% vote) 4 4 4 4 
I Atl (% vote) 
owa arge vo e eeee 


News from the Field 


Another Victory in New Jersey 

N the closing hours of the New Jersey 

State Legislature the Assembly passed 

a bill already passed by the Senate grant- 

ing the married woman complete control 

over her earnings, according to the New- 

ark Evening News. Only one member 

voted against the bill—Assemblyman Alt- 

man of Atlantic County. The bill was 

sponsored by the National Woman’s 
Party. 


Massachusetts Committee 
HE following officers have been chosen 
by the Massachusetts State Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party: Mrs. H. L. 
Movius, chairman; Lillah Bearse Gray, 
secretary ; Genevieve M. Fuller, treasurer ; 
members of the committee, Alma Lutz, 
Eleanor Calnan, Jessica Henderson, and 
Lois B. Rantoul. | 
Doris Stevens will speak at a dinner in 
Boston on April 16, and in Portland, 
Maine, on April 17, telling the story of 
the Pan-American Conference and of the 
work for Equal Rights in the Americas. 
Edith Swift, organizer in Massachu- 
setts, has arranged for other meetings in 
Boston and vicinity. 


Woman Ex-Cabinet Officer Dies 


INA BANG, the first woman to hold 
a post in the Danish Cabinet, died 


on March 25. Mrs. Bang was Minister of 


Education in 1924. She became critically 
ill only three days before she died. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer's Report 


EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to March 
16, 1928, $1,444,172.51. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, March 16, 1928, to April 1, 1928: 


Mrs. Avery Coonley, D. 00 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, N. Y 50.00 
Dr. Minerva Blair Pontius, Ind. sadiasea 50.00 
Mrs. Rena M. Green, Texas 10.00 
Mrs. L. 8. Houston, 10.00 


Per Massachusetts Branch: 
(Massachusetts Branch retaining dues 
in excess of 25 cents) 


Mrs. Gertrude Fretz 25 
Mrs. Charles Heitman.... 
Mrs. Charlotte Swift ‘ .25 
Miss Edith E. .25 
Miss Lillian Clinkard : 25 
Miss Eleanor Hirst 25 
Miss Lena Armstrong 
Mrs. H. M. Marshall 
Miss Faith Ward : 20 
Mrs. I. Tomlinson...... HG .25 
Miss Mary L. Webb, Mass. ; 1.00 
Mrs. Estelle Balfour Bennett, Mo <f 5.00 
Mrs. C. Martin, Pa 125.00 


Mrs. A. Hyde Cole, Conn t 5.00 


Equal Rights 
Kansas ..............At large (4% vote) 
District 
Kentucky large (% vote) 
Maine jusvisestauscsamuel nba (% vote) 3 5 4 4 
Dist rict . 8 eeee 6 2 
Maryland ..........At (% vote) 
District vote 9 3 
- Massachusetts .,.At large (% vote) 5 8 5 383 
District 62.2 42 22 
Michigan. ...........At large (% vote) 4 4 & & 
District 5 
Minnesota .,........At large 3 1 3 1 
Missouri At large (% vote) 
District 23 9 
Distric t 16 13 3 
Nebraska eecses large 4 eece 4 
New Hampshire. .At large (4% vote ea 3 
Distr ict 4 4 
New Jersey.........At large (4% vote) 4 4 4 4 
New Merxico........At (% vote) 10 2 10 23 
New York............At large (% vote) 4 4 4 4 
District 6 50 386 
North Carolina...At large (% vote) 
District (4% vote) 40 1 2 
North Dakota... ~All at large .......... 8 i 
Ohio large (% vote) 6 
Oklahoma evsccecnssetnt MALES (% vote) 4 4 4 
District 7 
District O30 6 
Pennsylvania (% 4 4 5 
trict 
Rhode Island.. large (% vote) 4 
South Carolina...At large (% bint 4 6 4 
District 
large (4% vote) 4 4 4 
District 23 1 18 
TCXAS large (1-6 vote) 12 12... 
District 
Utah large (4% vote) 
Vermont large (% 8 6 
Virginia large 3 4 
Washington’ .......At large (% vote) 
District ae 8 
West Virginia.....At large (1% vote) 
Dis 12 eeee 12 
District ..... Sin 15 
Wyoming ...........At large (% vote) 
Dist rict (1-3 vote) 6 6 
Ala ska VO Vv ote) ee 6 cove 
Dist. Columbia....(44 vote each) ..... 10 
Hawaii 
Porto Rico 5 3 3 
‘Canal Zone 6 _ 
Totals 1213 200t 762 311 
actual votes, 
Mrs. Dora G. Ogle, M eassnvhsseivbbankas 20.00 
Miss Jennie Peterson, 1.00 
Mrs. Lucy Cooper Shaw, 2.50 
Miss Elsie Hill Levitt, dg 8.00 
Per Montana Branch : 
(Montana Branch retaining dues in ex- 
of 25 cents) 
Mrs. Minnie -25 
Miss Helen Shull ia .25 
Miss Esther Davidson ‘ 
Jane NORMED Th. 79.34 
In memory of Annie Miller, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Dixon 100.00 
Sale of pin .25 
Sale of literature .95 
Sale of ‘‘Jailed for 2.00 
EQUAL RIGHTS snbectiptions (forwarded to 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters Ke 415.85 
Total ai March 16 to ae 1, 
1928 - $993. 39 
Total December 7, 1912, to 
April 1 ; $1,445,165.90 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


$2.00 a Year 


19 West Chase Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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